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A Discussion at the Council Meeting 
on December 27 in Chicago’ 


Where Do We Go Now? 


Joun S. RicHarps (Seattle Public Li- 
brary): In opening this discussion I would 
raise the question as to whether the topic— 
“Where Do We Go Now? What Library 
Policies and Programs Does the New World 
Need?”—does not involve a pretty radical 
change in direction. In other words, I am 
assuming that we are still in the negative 
stage of librarianship where we are content 
to let people seek us out if they need our 
services badly enough, and that if we are to 
become positive and dynamic, we must de- 
velop new techniques and new methods. I see 
this change in direction as revolutionary in 
scope, calling for revolutionary methods, I 
do not see us accomplishing the job unless we 
are revolutionary. With that statement, I 
will call on Miss Unger to open the panel. 

Nett Avery Uncer (Library Association 
of Portland, Ore.): When a digest of the 
Executive Board discussion came to my desk, 
I almost sent a telegram to say how much I 
appreciated Emerson Greenaway’s saying that 
there is a place for libraries without our 
turning handsprings. Suppose we had the 
five dollars per capita today that was men- 
tioned in that discussion. What could we 
do along the lines which we have at hand 
now and along the lines which we have not 
yet covered? If I had five dollars per capita, 
I could use fifteen highly trained professional 
staff members and give Portland, Ore., a 
standard of adult education along every line 
of work—working with labor unions, working 
with business, working with clubwomen, 
working with parents—something that we 
have never even envisioned because we don’t 
have the staff. We have in the city a new 
person in charge of our parent education 
classes and, for the first time, we have been 





? This discussion was a continuation of the thoughts 
and ideas expressed by Executive Board members at 
their October meeting and printed in abbreviated form 
in the Dec. 1, 1945, A.L.A. Bulletin. This report is 
also considerably reduced from the stenotypist’s report 
of the meeting. 
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able to send out to about twenty-five groups 
a collection of twenty-five to thirty publica- 
tions. If we had money, if we had the staff 
to do that for every group in Portland, we 
could accomplish more than we have ever 
imagined. I think that we are too afraid of 
being auxiliary institutions. Until we have 
played that role more completely than any 
library I know has played it, we are not yet 
ready to be revolutionary. 

Rosert BINGHAM Downs (University of 
Illinois Library and Library School): I was 
brought into this panel to represent the col- 
lege and research library and that will be my 
chief aim. The very interesting summary of 
the Executive Board’s discussion deals princi- 
pally with public libraries and that is under- 
standable; but, in view of the fact that about 
two out of three American librarians are in 
other types of libraries, I think we also need 
to stress other types than the public; or 
rather, I should say, in addition to the public. 
Certainly we have enough problems worthy 
of consideration in the college, university, and 
research library field. Those problems are 
not new. They may not need revolutionary 
methods for a solution. Just to mention one 
which we have had with us for a long time 
and which has not been satisfactorily solved: 
I believe on every university campus in the 
United States there is the question of under- 
graduates versus graduate students and re- 
search workers. All too frequently the 
university library neglects the undergraduate. 
It doesn’t help him to make the transition be- 
tween the secondary school and large college 
and university libraries. I do not think it 
will require new or particularly revolutionary 
ideas to correct that situation. We already 
have possible solutions, such as separate under- 
graduate libraries, open-shelf collections, 
browsing rooms, dormitory libraries, moving 
pictures on the use of libraries, exhibitions, 
etc. What we need to do is to apply methods 
which are available but are being neglected. 








The Trustee's Viewpoint 


AUL R. Benson (New Castle, Ind., Pub- 

lic Library): In an unguarded mo- 
ment I consented to participate in this discus- 
sion. I did not realize that I would be the 
only trustee on the panel. Two questions are 
presented for discussion: First, “Where do 
we go now?” ‘The answer to that, of course, 
is forward, because we cannot stand still; and 
the mere fact that you are here indicates a 
resolution to go forward. The second ques- 
tion posed is, “What library policies and 
programs does the new world need?” ‘The 
answer to that, I think, is that it needs those 
kinds of policies and programs that will fit 
into and meet the needs of this new world 
which we have been referring to as the “brave 
world” and which some of us now confront 
with considerable trepidation. How are we 
going to do that? I think we can do it in 
two ways: First, hold fast to that which 
is good, and, second, realize that there is no 
security and that there is no certainty except 
change, and be willing to try new methods and 
approaches to extend and improve existing 
services and to inaugurate new services. 
What has been said here about not doing 
as well now as we could reminds me of the 
high-pressure magazine salesman who was 
trying to sell a farm magazine to a farmer 
and was making no progress whatever. Fi- 
nally, in despair he said, “Well, don’t you want 
a magazine which will show you how to farm 
better?” The farmer flipped his galluses and 
spat and said, “Naw, I reckon. Why, I’m 
not farming now half as well as I know how.” 
This idea of improving and extending services 
is well worth considering, and if we are going 
to do that or solve any of the present prob- 
lems, the trustees must wake up and take a 
more active responsibility in bringing these 
things about. 

During the years that I have been attending 
meetings of this kind, I have heard all the 
time what is wrong with the public library. 
Why not tell what is right with the public 
library, because there is a good deal right 
with it. One other statement I will make 
at this time and will conclude. If this meeting 
could define the objectives of the Associa- 
tion, I think that probably much will be 
accomplished. 

Nancy EizasetH Hoy te (Library Com- 
mittee, Southern Association of Colleges and 
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Secondary Schools): I thought of the school 
libraries when Mr. Benson told the story of 
the farmer who wasn’t doing as well as he 
knew how. To me, it would be positively 
revolutionary if we brought all of our school 
libraries up to what the best of them are now 
doing or up to our theory of what constitutes 
a good school library, because there is a long 
stretch between what we think of as desirable 
and good and what is the actual practice in 
many of our school libraries. When I say 
“school library” I am thinking of library 
service, not only a central library in a single 
high school, but ways of getting books to all 
children even if they happen to be in one-room 
rural schools. We have to go a long way to 
realize the objective of making books available 
to all children regardless of where they may 
live. There is a lot of room for cooperation 
between various kinds of libraries. 

There is room for us to explore what the 
panel on personnel will take up tomorrow 
on what can be done in terms of training to 
arouse more interest in that field. One of 
the big jobs is recruiting, and the point has 
been made in the brief Executive Board discus- 
sion that perhaps we need new goals, revo- 
lutionary goals, in order to recruit people for 
library service. I don’t believe that is neces- 
sary if we can get across to people a broader 
conception of what constitutes library service 
—school, college, public, special library serv- 
ice, whatever it may be. Part of our difficulty 
in recruiting lies in the superficial conception 
that most people have of what our work is. 


Canada’s Representative 


LIZABETH HoMerR Morton (Canadian 

Library Council, Inc.): Mr. Richards, 
I think I’m all for revolutions, myself. Those 
who have spoken between us have all spoken 
of libraries that exist, but my own point of 
view is colored by the Canadian scene in which 
only three of our nine provinces can boast of 
approximate library coverage, except for some 
of the cities. One education authority said 
to me, “I think the people in this province 
ceased reading about 1890, and it is up to 
the library group to try to persuade us that 
we want to read.” To meet a situation like 
that, it seemed to me that the library group 
would have to cooperate very strongly with 
every organization that is interested in read- 
ing. The Canadian Library Council, itself, 
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is an example of cooperation. It has been set 
up by the seven provincial library associations 
and the Canadian Library Advisory Board 
of the A.L.A. In the past year, by leadership 
and suggestions, it has assisted in bringing 
libraries into the Canadian public eye to the 
extent that libraries are being discussed by 
three royal commissions and library briefs 
have gone forward to the governments of 
eight of the nine provinces. 

Now, we just can’t talk of library service 
to people as reading. We talk to them of 
library service as meaning information and 
ideas, and, to the groups who don’t speak our 
oficial languages, we suggest that library 
service is going to include films and music and 
pictures. Then later on, perhaps in five or 
ten years, when their children can read, it 
will include simple books. Perhaps twenty- 
five years hence we will be talking about the 
type of library service that you can take for 
granted here in the United States. 

Mr. RicHarps: Thank you, Miss Morton, 
for coming to my rescue. It appears that the 
rest of the panel believes thoroughly in the 
present patterns of library service. I believe 
the time has come to let them carry the 
burden of proof. 

Miss Unger, if you had a five-dollar per 
capita, you would use that money to buy more 
of the service you are now giving. Do you 
have any reason to think that if you extended 
your service you would reach the other 85 or 
90 per cent of your population who are more 
or less outside the influence of the library? 


Discussion 


iss UNGER: No, because there are those 
M too young, too ill, or too old to use the 
library or any of its services. However, we 
could reach so many more than we are now 
reaching that we would be better prepared 
to go on to some of your revolutionary meth- 
ods. We have not mentioned what I think is 
the most exciting revolutionary development 
in the library field at this time, and that is 
the position which the public library can hold 
as leader in the field of progressive social 
thinking. It seems to me that is a role which 
every library should be playing. 

Mr. Ricuarps: I think we might come 
back to Mr. Downs for a minute. There was 
some feeling on the part of college and univer- 
sity people that the Executive Board discus- 


sion did not deal as much with college and 
university libraries as it should. I was very 
much impressed with Mr. Downs’ statement 
regarding the problem of general education 
for undergraduates. Mr. Downs, do you care 
to carry this a little further? 


University and Research Libraries 


rR. Downs: Going beyond the under- 
M graduate level, I would like to take a 
minute or two to discuss some problems facing 
the university and research library. I believe 
that American libraries, and especially libraries 
in educational institutions, should be much 
more concerned than they are at present with 
international relations. I do not have in mind 
here any vague general interest, but some very 
specific matters; for example, in the Con- 
stitution of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization is this 
statement: “One of the purposes of the or- 
ganization is to maintain, increase, and diffuse 
knowledge . . . by encouraging cooperation 
among the nations in all branches of intel- 
lectual activity, including the . . . exchange 
of publications . . . and other materials of 
information; by initiating methods of inter- 
national cooperation calculated to give the 
people of all countries access to the printed 
and published materials produced by any of 
them.” In this statement UNESCO has 
given the library world an invitation to par- 
ticipate in one of the most important move- 
ments of our time. 

Among the ways in which such a program 
might be carried out are more extensive and 
systematic exchanges of scientific, technical, 
and documentary publications, perhaps with 
government financial support. The plans 
under discussion by the Association of Re- 
search Libraries could be an important part 
of this program. These call for getting into 
some American library at least one copy of 
every important foreign book. Perhaps this 
program or any program that is decided upon 
should not be limited to scholarly materials. 
If we had had access, for example, in the 
1930's to German textbooks, we would have 
known exactly what the Nazis thought of us 
and what they planned to do about us, be- 
cause it was all set forth very explicitly in 
the school texts. That is one of the important 
problems confronting research libraries which 
I think can be solved by cooperation between 
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the new international organizations and our 
existing library associations. 

Miss Hoye: Miss Morton mentioned the 
projected use of both films and recordings in 
the Canadian program, even before books 
would be used with certain groups. That 
seems a revolutionary technique in this coun- 
try, but some of us are beginning to recognize, 
in view of what the Army and Navy have 
been able to accomplish in their training pro- 
gram with the use of audio-visual methods, 
that in teaching we are going to have much 
more extensive use of these materials. Some 
of us feel that if we are going to use them 
in school programs, then the school library 
will have the responsibility for borrowing or 
renting or taking care of them. Mr. Downs 
has mentioned the use of the films in his own 
university library. Public libraries have been 
having film forums, in many cases in connec- 
tion with classes or instruction groups. I won- 
der if we shouldn’t consider, a little more care- 
fully, ways in which we might make greater 
use of audio-visual materials as equally impor- 
tant with books rather than as auxiliaries? 

Mr. RicHArps: I am not going to try to 
summarize what we have said here. I think 
we have given you enough to show a certain 
cleavage, certain differences in point of view 
which may or may not be useful to you in 
the discussion which you will carry on. I 
believe the panel has failed to prove that, 
given five dollars per capita, more of the same 
services would reach a large proportion of 
the population. Is there anyone else on the 
panel who has something else that should be 
said before I call in the Council? If not, the 
meeting is open. 


Council Participation 


ENS NyHOLM (Northwestern University 

Libraries): I suppose I should speak 
mostly about the university library, but I do 
not have much to say because I think Mr. 
Downs already has expressed what I have in 
mind. I do think that the university library 
has very definite objectives and is trying to 
find a way to reach these objectives. I think 
that public libraries should redefine and re- 
evaluate their objectives. I suppose their 
purpose is to help people live more intelligent 
and more useful and richer lives than they do 
now. In other words, I think the public library 
ought to stress quality rather than quantity. 


Certainly, for the purpose of the public 
library, not everything that appears between 
two covers is significant. In library school 
I was taught that it is possible, in selecting 
materials for people, to let them advance from 
poor books to better books. I think that is 
an entirely erroneous conception. I say ad- 
vance from a simple to a more complex book. 

Somebody was talking about social leader- 
ship. That should be assumed by the public 
library. I am quite convinced that when the 
housewife comes to the library and tries to 
get home every week with three or four of 
the most recent love stories, it reflects an 
attitude that is not desirable. They would 
read less if they would read better books. 
Stress quality. Follow the example of De- 
troit. The public library should be a social 
force in the community. 

Cuarites H. Compton (St. Louis Public 
Library): Some of you may have seen some 
of the studies we have made in St. Louis. 
This year we had a study of fiction. It 
wasn’t the latest best seller our patrons read 
as a whole. There were detective stories and 
love stories, and who are we to say as to 
what those books mean? One man reads a 
book and it means one thing; another man 
reads it and it means something else. If you 
will read my last annual report of fiction 
read, you will find that those people read a 
great many books that you wouldn’t approve, 
but they mean something to them, they help 
them in their lives, raise their ideals. 


Exclude Poor Quality 


my Wrnstow (Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
Ll brary): Public libraries have about five 
objectives, but we never have, I think, really 
decided what our main emphasis is to be. In 
our attempt to supply recreational materials, 
it seems to me that we do sink pretty low, 
and I wonder if the time hasn’t come when we 
can face the question as to whether or not 
we must continue to spend a good percentage 
of our budget on insignificant fictional ma- 
terials. Let me make it clear that I am not 
talking’ against fiction per se, but you all know 
the type of things we are supplying. There 
is a great deal of talk going on now about 
recruiting for library service, but I wonder 
just what challenge there is to the young 
person who has some social vision, when he 
sees so many books being circulated which 
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really are absolutely inconsequential. 

Mr. Ricuaros: It is rather interesting that 
again this afternoon we seem to give exclusive 
consideration to the public library. You uni- 
versity and college people have only yourselves 
to blame if you don’t link up your libraries 
to this discussion. 

Emerson GREENAWAY (Enoch Pratt Free 
Library): To emphasize the point we want 
to make, I don’t think, in general, that the 
better libraries are devoting a very large 
amount of their book budgets to trash. All 
of us are human and perhaps we go a little 
bit too far in one direction or another, but 
the general trend has been, over a period of 
years, to buy a smaller number of fiction 
titles and to buy a good quality of those. I 
am also interested in seeing whether or not 
the objectives of colleges and universities 
really tie in with broad library objectives. 
We shouldn’t be too far apart. I note in the 
public library field that there are far too many 
college graduates who don’t carry something 
over into their adult post-college life; that 
is, use of public libraries. I think some 
statistics will show that better educated com- 
munities do use their public libraries more, 
but there are far too many Phi Beta Kappas 
who stop using books and libraries. 

Mr. RicHarps: Does it matter very much 
what we spend our book money for if less 
than 10 per cent of the public ever come inside 
the building? I would like to bring this back 
to the question of coverage, if I could. I 
don’t believe you are going to get adequate 
coverage by more of the same type of service. 

Watter T. BRAHM (Ohio State Library) : 
If I had a public library and had five dollars 
per capita, I would have house-to-house li- 
brary service, and I think that might even be 
a worth-while demonstration project now. 
We would be reaching everybody in the com- 
munity, not just groups whom we go out to 
visit or the 10 per cent that come to the 
library. We would be reaching everybody, 
across the tracks as well as on this side. 

ALEXANDER Gat (Buffalo Public Li- 
brary): Public library work has been pri- 
marily a question of meeting demands. All 
in all, we have met the demands as well as 
could be with the funds that we have had. 
The matter of recreational reading of the 
light type, as far as percentage goes, costs 
about two per cent. It is very, very little. 


It costs almost nothing to catalog fiction to 
serve people who come after it and pick out 
what they want from the shelves. The cost 
is not nearly so important as many people 
think it, and yet this is one of the ways in 
which people do become interested in libraries. 
The main thing, however, goes much deeper, 
and that is the place of the library in the 
program of education. In my opinion, the 
public library is an integral part of the system 
of education of the people of this country, 
and yet we have permitted the use of the word 
to be stolen from us. We do not need to 
define public library work nearly as much 
as we need to define schooling and what is 
the objective of the schooling. In my sincere 
opinion, one of the great objectives of school- 
ing is to get the people prepared for the use 
of public libraries. It is the only means of 
education that people have after they leave 
school. There isn’t anybody in this whole 
room who doesn’t know that his present edu- 
cation is what he has secured since he left 
school. Schooling is preparation for educa- 
tion, and we should be continually bringing 
out the fact that libraries are used by adults. 
We don’t furnish them with education, but 
we do furnish them with the means for their 
education. 


Specialists on Staffs 


AULINE J. Fine (Cincinnati Public 

Library): Many librarians are finding 
it dificult to maintain a staff qualified to 
meet the current demands. We need more 
specialists in the large libraries, and more 
bibliographic aid should be given to the small 
libraries. 

Reconstruction in industry and reorganiza- 
tion in personnel in all businesses have brought 
many new and important patrons to the 
libraries. Unless these patrons encounter 
librarians conversant with their particular 
subject, capable of giving intelligent assist- 
ance, they are not going to return. 

Good publicity may attract people to the 
library but only intelligent interpretation of 
their purposes and needs and the ability to 
make them recognize the library as part of 
their business—as their library—will make 
them library patrons ever after. 

To lower the standards of our profession 
would be fatal. 

CLARA Wetts Hersert (Public Library 
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of the District of Columbia): We believe 
that we are not an instructional organization; 
it is not our duty to instruct. Our duty is 
interpretation of books and anything that 
promotes the use of books—the use of the very 
best books, by interpretation or by discussion 
groups or by bibliographical work. 

Harotp F. BriGHAM (Indiana _ State 
Library): I would like to suggest several 
areas in which it seems to me we can find 
justification for being revolutionary in our 
thinking and action: first, in the area of pub- 
licity and promotional work. This would 
apply not only to public libraries but to 
all types of libraries. We have done much 
within library walls, but we have succeeded 
in doing very little effectively outside of the 
library walls. We need to know better how 
to use the radio and the press and other media 
that will reach the people. We need to know 
how to obtain people on our staffs to do that 
work effectively. We have done little in 
developing staff talent to do publicity. 

The second area that suggests itself to me 
is the field of nonbook material. I think all 
of our libraries are beginning to give educa- 
tional films and recordings and the other 
nonbook materials a place, but I would sug- 
gest that that place is going to become much 
larger and much more important. 

Another field that suggests itself is that of 
research—particularly cooperation in re- 
search. I am thinking here again of all types 
of libraries and of small libraries as well as 
large. There must be cooperation that would 
involve agreements and real commitments in 
responsibility for special materials that differ- 
ent-sized libraries and different types of 
libraries will take. Resources should be made 
available all over the country. 

Another area that suggests revolution to 
me is that of adult education, a term which 
I think none of us would welcome a call to 
define. I am thinking here again of cooper- 
ation in adult education on the part of all of 
our libraries. We need to find the place of 
libraries in promoting adult education in its 
broadest conception. An attempt should be 
made to bring all educational institutions, 
civic organizations, fraternal groups, and la- 
bor groups together in a coordinated adult 
educational program. 

Finally, I would suggest one more area 
that calls for daring and revolution, and that 


is the field of library training. It is time to 
give a dignified place to some form of training 
below the five-year level. 


Advertising 

AROLD L. HAMILL (Kansas City, Mo., 

Public Library): I would like to con- 
fine myself to one idea which I don’t think has 
been suggested today and that is, why not try 
advertising? When we get this five dollars 
per capita in Kansas City (two million dol- 
lars instead of four hundred thousand), | 
think I am going to ask for at least § per cent 
of it to be spent on advertising, and that would 
give us one hundred thousand dollars, | 
know that many of you shudder at the word 
“advertising.” You think of singing com- 
mercials and other things along that line, but 
advertising can be effective and it can be 
dignified. If we had one hundred thousand 
dollars to employ on our staff a total of four 
or five trained librarians who could spend 
time exclusively in telling the community what 
we have to offer; if we could have four large- 
scale lighted bulletin boards, throughout the 
community; if we could have large ads in 
newspapers; if we could have effective and 
well-worked-out radio programs; and if we 
used all the existing media—I don’t think we 
would have to go from door to door. I say 
that with one hundred thousand dollars we 
might not get 70, 80, or 90 per cent, but we 
certainly could double the use of the library, 
and it would be worth it. 

Marjorie H. Van Deusen (Belmont 
High School Library, Los Angeles): Since 
the love of reading begins in childhood, to 
talk mainly about adult education is to start 
a little bit too late. Is it a revolutionary idea 
to suggest that, equally with adult education, 
the A.L.A. promote work with children and 
young people in both school and_ public 
libraries? 

Mr. Ricuarps: I think I must return the 
meeting to the President at this time. I am 
sure you have not finished but the time is up. 
In closing, may I express my appreciation to 
the individual members of the panel for their 
willingness to come up here and participate, 
and also to all of you who have participated in 
the discussion. We haven’t settled anything. 
It wasn’t expected that we would, but possibly 
we have advanced our thinking through this 
free give-and-take of discussion. 
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4 Discussion by the Council at Its 
Meeting in Chicago on December 28' 


Is Personnel Adequate for the Job? 


EON CARNOVSKY, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, was 
the discussion leader for the sympo- 

sium at the A.L.A. Council meeting on “Is 
Personnel Adequate for the Job? If Not, 
Why Not?” After a short introductory 
statement about personnel and library edu- 
cation, Mr. Carnovsky introduced the first 
speaker on the panel, Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, 
Joint Reference Library, Chicago, who 
spoke on recruiting. 


Mrs. Keck: Recruiting is the first step 
in the personnel program. It is, in a word, 
the quest for competence. There is such a 
similarity between recruiting for library 
positions and recruiting for the public service 
that it may be fitting to read a few statements 
from the report, published in 1942, of the 
committee on recruiting applicants for the 
public service of the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada. 

“Recruiting should normally be to the 
bottom rungs of broadly conceived and well- 
integrated ladders of classes of positions; the 
higher levels should be filled by promotion. 
Recruitment should normally be at a rela- 
tively early age, making appropriate exception 
in the case of highly specialized positions 
which cannot be filled from within.” “The 
normal method of entry should be related to 
the appropriate level or variety of education 
for the particular hierarchy involved.” “It is 
not enough to relate educational requirements 
only to those of the entrance positions.” ‘We 
must recruit with a view to promotion at a 
level the entrants may be expected ultimately 
to reach. Recruiting to top positions within 
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the service is a serious matter for librarians 
and is, I think, one which falls within the 
exceptions which I read a moment ago. 

Recruitment for library work, as for the 
public service, falls into two chief classes: 
one, the recruitment or the selection of per- 
sonnel by an individual employer for an 
individual job, and the other, the work repre- 
sented by the activities of such agencies as the 
A.L.A., by the library schools, and by indi- 
vidual librarians representing large or even 
small libraries, as in the case of county library 
systems. The media of recruitment are simi- 
lar—pamphlets, magazine articles, radio, 
talks before vocational groups and colleges 
and schools, contacts with veterans’ separation 
centers, exhibits. (In regard to exhibits, there 
is always the necessity of throwing out cau- 
tion to put the exhibit in charge of a person 
well trained in public relations.) In connec- 
tion with vocational conferences, beware of 
competition. Personally, I recall the time I 
went to a midwestern university to speak be- 
fore a vocational conference, and found that 
at the same hour, in the same building where 
I was to speak, there was scheduled a fashion 
editor from New York; she had two hundred 
people in her audience while I had four— 
two of whom I knew were planted! 

The various library schools have been 
issuing attractive folders and pamphlets to 
induce people to the fold. Practically all of 
them make good use of announcements of 
fellowships and scholarships. Certain of the 
A.L.A. divisions are planning to issue re- 
cruiting folders. That is a challenging idea 
for other divisions to follow. In the last 
analysis we will find that the most effective 
type of recruitment is the person-to-person 
method. There is a need for improved con- 
ditions in the profession. Let us raise our 
standards of service—and of salaries—and 
improved caliber of people attracted to 
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librarianship as a career will result. 

John R. Russell has called attention to the 
unawareness of the average college faculty 
members, of librarianship as a _ possible 
career for people who are specializing within 
certain subjects. The S.L.A. has never been 
able to fill all the requests it has for librarians 
in the chemistry field, and it behooves us, 
the librarians, to interest our college faculties 
in the fact that librarianship offers an inter- 
esting outlet and a stimulating career for 
good, qualified people in special fields. 


Robert A. Miller, Indiana University 
Libraries, was introduced by Mr. Carnovsky 
and spoke on professional education. 


Mr. Miiver: I am aware of the many 
searching questions that have been raised con- 
cerning the content of our professional edu- 
cation, but the most urgent and pressing 
question today for me and for many of you is, 
“Why can’t I get a graduating member from 
some library school to work for me?” 

The obvious answers are many. There 
aren't enough students to go around; my 
salaries do not compare favorably with those 
of Detroit; southern Indiana is far from 
where most people live. I think we can all 
assume that the one true answer is, of course, 
that there just aren’t enough trained librar- 
ians. I want to suggest that in the present 
methods of training librarians there may be a 
remedy for us to consider. It relates to our 
present training standards. Let me first speak 
of Type III library schools. 

So that everyone will know what I mean, 
I define Type III schools as library schools 
which give library training as a major subject 
during the junior and senior years of an other- 
wise typical four-year college program. I de- 
fine it as a type of library school which the 
Council brought into accredited being by 
adopting certain Minimum Requirements in 
October 1933. By requiring a bachelor’s de- 
gree and an additional year of library school 
training we have all assumed that we were 
getting young librarians who were presumably 
better educated and at least one year older. 

Perhaps a college graduate is not ready 
for the important task of teaching, and per- 
haps library work is more important than 
teaching, but we should recognize the barrier. 
The recruits must indeed be highly moti- 


vated, sincerely dedicated to library work, to 
see some of their classmates, equally motivated 
and dedicated (but to teaching), going out at 
higher beginning salaries than they and with a 
year’s saving of schooling, time, and educa- 
tional cost. In my institution persons from 
Type II and Type III schools are paid the 
same beginning salaries and, as far as I know, 
they are, in general, approximately equals, Is 
this fair? Should I pay Type II graduates a 
higher salary? 

If all replacements came from Type II] 
schools our beginning librarians would be a 
year younger and serve a year longer before 
changing into the equally ill-paid profession 
of matrimony. Some of them who wanted to 
make a career of librarianship could go to 
college five years and receive a master’s 
degree! Our recruiting program could be 
made more attractive than that of the typical 
business college and equally as attractive as 
that of the teaching profession. The Board 
of Education for Librarianship could even 
urge reputable institutions to institute Type 
III programs. 

We have now the necessity for increasing 
the supply of trained librarians. Because 
the Council has approved Type III schools, I 
should not be accused of lowering standards 
when I suggest the immediate expansion of 
Type III schools as an effective solution. I 
mean not only that the Board of Education 
for Librarianship should encourage their de- 
velopment. I wish also to suggest that Type 
II schools consider now if they could not ad- 
mit undergraduates to their training program 
next fall, perhaps even this next semester. 


Experience and Opportunity 
ALPH Muwn, Carnegie Library and 
Library School, Pittsburgh, spoke on 
experience and opportunity. 


Mr. Munn: I have defined the question 
which has been assigned to me as follows: 
“Does librarianship offer opportunities for 
a satisfying life experience in public service?” 
I would be much less than honest if I didn’t 
admit right at the start that there are fewer 
such opportunities than there should and need 
be, and I think that a good deal of the fault 
lies with librarians and not with librarianship 
itself. Each spring I see a new crop of 
students going out from the library school 
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filled with ideas and enthusiasm and anxious 
to make a contribution to library work. Then, 
after a year or two, some of these people come 
back on vacations and too many of them are 
discouraged and disillusioned about the whole 
thing. Now, mark you, none of these people 
has worked for anyone in this audience! You 
may be equally certain that these people did 
draw as a boss, sometimes, a rusty old maid— 
male as well as female—who is afraid of a 
new idea. Some of them went to the type of 
librarian who wasn’t afraid of a new idea so 
long as it was his idea. Ideas, yes, but 
youngsters shouldn’t have them at all. Some 
of them drifted into the grasp of the old 
battle-axe type who thinks that a young per- 
son can emerge as a useful librarian only if 
she goes through the hell-fire of whatever 
type of discipline this particular librarian be- 
lieves in. Then, some of them went to these 
sweet librarians—the type of administrator 
who interprets democracy as meaning that 
every member of his staff shares in all of the 
different types of work. 


Current Situation 


ELL, the current shortage of librarians 
W:. to a measure taking care of that last 
type of administrator. He used to have four 
or five poorly-paid, professionally-trained 
people. Now, if he is lucky, he has a couple 
of librarians and then ekes out the staff with 
a mother’s helper and a baby-sitter. Through 
sheer necessity that librarian is compelled 
nowadays to try to differentiate between pro- 
fessional jobs and clerical jobs insofar as that 
is possible. Now, mark you, I say insofar as 
that is possible. I know perfectly well that it 
can’t be done completely. I think that all of 
us perhaps are doing a disservice to librarian- 
ship by thinking and by talking about the 
routine part of librarianship. It is there, of 
course, but just try to find a profession or 
vocation of any kind which doesn’t contain a 
certain amount of routine and drudgery. I 
have to double as a teacher occasionally, and, 
after an evening of correcting papers, I would 
look at sending out overdue notices as a job 
that is positively glamorous! 

A great deal can be done just through 
decent personnel administration, through 
allowing staff participation to a very much 
greater extent than most of us do at the mo- 
ment, to make out of librarianship, as it exists 


today without any changes at all, a profession 
for alert young people who are looking for a 
satisfying life experience. 

And now, as to this brave new world 
question. We weren’t quite sure yesterday 
whether we were going to use revolutionary 
methods or not. Call them revolutionary or 
not, we are going forward. The last fifteen 
or twenty years have seen a great deal of 
expansion, and we are now talking about 
having field workers with labor groups, clubs, 
and so on. We are talking about public rela- 
tions jobs as we never did before. We are 
specializing in subjects as we never did before, 
and, whether or not we become revolutionary 
in our methods, we are at least moving by 
evolution and by natural change, and all of 
those changes are bringing in more and more 
opportunities for young people to participate 
in a dynamic profession. I think that we 
must do our own part to correct the situations 
that I describe to you and not sell librarian- 
ship short. 


Postprofessional Education 


ELEN M. Harris, Lawson McGhee 

Library, Knoxville, Tenn., was then 
introduced and discussed postprofessional 
education. 


Miss Harris: I believe the rank and file 
of librarians are not prepared to perform 
the job ahead of us, and the chief reason 
is an inadequacy in our program of post- 
professional education. On the whole, we 
are not a growing profession. Too many of 
us have taken four years of college and one 
year of library school as a ticket to librarian- 
ship for life. Too few of us have felt the need 
and the obligation to do something definite, 
beyond reading, to keep up with the changes 
in our profession and in the world around us. 

There are two kinds of postprofessional 
education: the formal, leading to higher 
degrees, usually through research; the in- 
formal, pursued on the job without regard 
to a degree but rather for proficiency or 
personal growth and satisfaction. I am say- 
ing little about formal postprofessional edu- 
cation because there are opportunities of that 
sort available. Frankly, I should like to see 
education of that type pursued more often as a 
contribution to subject knowledge rather than 
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to the development of the individual or as an 
open sesame to an administrative position. 

The informal type of postprofessional edu- 
cation is what we are more concerned with 
here today, and I think that we need to do 
something positive and immediate about it. 
I would like to see a movement sweep this 
country that would engage every librarian 
in some form of postprofessional education 
within the next five years. It might be 
through an institute, a conference, a work- 
shop, an exchange of position, a conducted 
tour for observation, a sabbatical leave, or 
some other device that we haven’t yet thought 
of. Participation in any of these activities 
should be voluntary, but the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion should be so strong that librarians 
could not escape the feeling that they ought to 
engage in one or more of them. 

In promoting that campaign of postprofes- 
sional education there should be an over-all 
national committee for guidance and coordina- 
tion, which might represent the divisions of the 
American Library Association, so that it 
would include interests of all types of li- 
brarians. Opportunities should be distributed 
geographically so that no librarian could say it 
costs too much, it is too inconvenient, or it 
takes too much time from work. They might 
first be offered on the regional level, and later 
pushed down to the state level, and eventually 
into every community where there are one or 
more librarians. 

There are a few things which are essential 
to the success of such a campaign. One is 
a steady and continuous emphasis on the idea 
by library periodicals. Another is the educa- 
tion of trustees to allow time and salary and, 
in some cases even, permission for librarians 
to participate. Another is that administrators 
ought not to be above getting out and grub- 
bing a little themselves. Such a movement, 
if it were successful, would raise our self- 
respect and would command respect for li- 
brarians in our communities. 


The Expanding Field 
NDREW B. Lemke, until recently a 
\ trustee in Princeton, IIl., and now 
assistant to the A.L.A. President, discussed 
the expanding field. 


Mr. Lemke: I have had the rare oppor- 


tunity and privilege during the past seven 
months of visiting with library groups in many 
parts of the United States from coast to coast 
and down into the Deep South. I don’t have 
a librarian’s professional background; there- 
fore, what I say may be weighted too much in 
the direction of praise and appreciation. 

I have the feeling that the librarians of our 
country are admirably equipped to do a great 
job but that they are frustrated because they 
don’t have the means to do the job. I don't 
believe the answer is in a five-dollar per 
capita tax for any one community. I believe 
that the only way the library profession js 
going to be able to overcome its frustration 
is to recognize the fact that the need for more 
money is centered in the national association 
and in the state associations. The situation 
is something like the swimmer who has per- 
fected the art of swimming and is put in a 
pond of water three feét deep when he should 
be out swimming in water twenty fathoms 
deep. You have the training and you have 
the technique and you have the devotion to 
your profession, but you don’t have the means. 
It seems imperative that an unbiased study 
of the needs of the A.L.A. be made by some 
commission in the United States, not made 
up of librarians, but invited to do so by the 
Association. ‘This commission should consist 
of the members of foundations and possibly 
businessmen and individuals who have great 
financial resources, who could prepare a state- 
ment of what the A.L.A.’s financial resources 
ought to be so that an adequate job could be 
done. 

I believe national and state associations 
together represent educational institutions 
with a vitality comparable to the greatest uni- 
versities in the country; but, while you are 
trying to do your work on a pittance, the 
universities have millions of dollars to carry 
on their efforts. 

The American Library Asscociation and the 
state associations should meet in frequent con- 
ferences, and these conferences should be 
financed from adequate sources so that an 
attempt could be made by the library world 
to improve the cultural life of America. 

You are frustrated, not because you are un 
prepared; you are frustrated because you don't 
have the money to carry your program through 
on the national and state level. 
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General Discussion 


gr. CARNOVSKY: Though we have been 
M discussing the question of future em- 
phasis in general, I think the problem of 
personnel has been implicit in everything that 
has been said, from recruiting on the one 
hand to future potentialities on the other. 
However, in one respect I have been a little 
disappointed in that the speakers have been 
perhaps a little too kind, perhaps even too 
conservative. From beginning to end I ex- 
pected that there would be a rather savage 
tearing into the whole structure of education 
for librarianship. I expected them to say: 
“If we are going to have a new kind of library 
emphasis, we have got to do something to 
ventilate the library school curriculum.” I 
believe that the library school curriculum 
needs a great deal of ventilation, and I think 
until some such ventilation does take place 
we are not going to be successful in turning 
out the kind of personnel that we want and 
that you ought to have if you are going to take 
seriously the injunction to develop your 
libraries into agencies for the dissemination of 
knowledge. 

There is an acute need for properly edu- 
cated and properly trained personnel in 
libraries. I think, though, that when we talk 
about the need for more teachers we make the 
mistake of failing to discuss what kind of 
teachers we need, which in turn suggests, 
what are the teachers going to teach? Then, 
ultimately, what kind of teachers do we need 
to train the kind of persons which the libraries 
need to achieve their objectives? 

I am going to turn the meeting over to you 
now, and we shall invite questions or com- 
ments of any kind; first, from the members of 
the Council. 

Harriet E. Howe (University of Denver 
School of Librarianship) : It seems to me we 
should recruit, not for library schools, but for 
the profession. When you take people in the 
library schools who cannot make good in the 
profession, they should not get jobs. 

We would like two faculties, one on the 
library job and one teaching in the library 
school, and then simply alternate; but we 
never find enough teachers to do that. We 
need replacements to carry on the work. 

Harotp F. BricHAM (Indiana State 

Library): There is a very serious question 


involved here and that is the extent to which 
library schools should be more practical—if, 
by more practical, we mean training in the 
routines which a person can learn inside of a 
week on the job. Certainly the technique 
of charging books, of sending out overdue 
notices, and all that sort of thing have no 
place at all in any professional program of 
education for librarianship. 

I support the statement made by our col- 
league from Indiana, Robert A. Miller. I feel 
that the library curriculum can be modified 
and that it can be held at whatever high level 
the library profession wants to keep it. It 
can do these things if the library profession 
will also recognize the need of some other 
kind of training at the lower level. What 
Mr. Miller suggested is in the direction that 
some of us have been thinking, but it still is 
not enough to meet one of our largest needs. 
There are, in every library, large and small 
positions that are above the grade of clerical 
and which do need training. There would be 
positions, the training for which could be 
taken out of the curriculum of the present 
library schools and put down in the college— 
even the undergraduate level of the college. 
These positions can be dignified by the kind 
of training that could be standardized and 
could be recognized and given legal certifica- 
tion so that it does have an amount of sense 
and meaning and dignity. This is needed in 
positions above the clerical level which do not 
require five years of training. These are 
positions which do not command salaries of 
$2500 or $3600, and do not need to command 
salaries of that kind. 


Try Untrained People 


r. CARNOVSKY: I want to say in answer 
M to Mr. Brigham’s point and also to the 
point made by Mr. Miller, that I have won- 
dered, especially in these last few years when 
the personnel situation has been so acute, why 
more libraries have not experimented with 
untrained people who were intelligent enough 
so that they could learn something on the job. 
I don’t know why it is that you think you 
have to have a library school graduate to do 
the kind of work which can be learned and 
learned well on the job. I am inclined to 
think that rather than turn that job over to 
the library schools and tell them to train a 
different type of person for a different level, 
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the libraries, themselves, should be a little 
more venturesome. 

Mr. BricHam: The problem is, if you get 
good people, they may do good jobs in this 
so-called subprofessional area, but when you 
tell them they can’t even become candidates 
for library schools, you kill the whole re- 
cruiting plan. 

Ricuarp B, SgaLtock (Gary Public Li- 
brary): Mr. Miller’s suggestion contains two 
elements: One, an academic background is a 
most important thing. Not only that, it gives 
us an opportunity completely to reconsider 
the material which goes into the basic courses 
for the beginning professional worker. I do 
not think that that person is ready for the 
higher administrative minor or major posi- 
tions. I do not believe that your hopes for 
great numbers of librarians will work out at 
the end of this immediate period of shortage. 
We will still have a group who decide at the 
very last minute that they wish to become 
librarians regardless of their academic back- 
ground. That is the very worst thing that is 
happening, I think, today. 


Many More Librarians Needed 
To the reason the situation will not be 


relieved in five years is simply this: Many 
states—Michigan, Ohio, Iowa, Indiana—are 
putting on an intensive redevelopment pro- 
gram. In Indiana there are 237 libraries, 
every one of which needs a higher type of 
professional librarian. I cannot imagine the 
ordinary library school programs producing 
the number of people which we should have 
in Indiana. Therefore, I think that we need 
to do something immediate on this four-year 
level, by bringing people into our profession 
in lower positions or beginning positions. 

HerMAN H. HENKtE (Library of Con- 
gress): I think Mr. Sealock’s comments de- 
serve a lot of very careful consideration. I 
had the experience of teaching in the type of 
school of which Mr. Miller speaks. Having 
been trained in one of the Type I schools, 
I went to that situation with my nose slightly 
in the air; but I was very quickly cured of all 
the feeling of superiority that I had toward 
that situation. 

We performed an experiment one year, at- 
tempting to divide a rather large group of 
students into sections so that we would get 
an intelligent and successful grouping of un- 


dergraduate and graduate students into the 
several sections. The best theoretical group- 
ing that we could think of was to put into one 
section (there would be three sections) all 
of those students who were college graduates 
and who had some or considerable library 
experience. Into another of the three groups 
we would put all of the undergraduate stu- 
dents; that is, students who were completing 
the library school curriculum in their senior 
year and who were in the lower half of the 
scholarship level. In the third group, we put 
the recent college graduates and all of the top- 
half scholarship seniors, thinking that the age 
group and the intellectual abilities would be 
more uniform with that grouping. The third 
group stood out head and shoulders over either 
of the other groups! 


Select by Native Ability 


HE LESSON in that for me is that selection 
B pet be in terms of native ability. Mr. 
Munn said that we have people who are able 
to lead discussion groups and have the po- 
tential intellectual ability, general social 
background, and general educational back- 
ground to do some of the specialized jobs, 
but do not have the training. It seems to me 
that a great deal more attention has to be 
placed upon the selection of people with 
ability. It is true that people with a strongly 
developed social conscience are necessary in 
any profession such as librarianship, but a 
stupid missionary can be a very pitiful thing. 
What we need are people with intelligence 
and good education who will be indoctrinated 
with some social sense as to the service the 
library profession can render to the American 
community. The potentialities of Mr. 
Miller’s suggestions are very great and very 
definitely ought to be explored by the library 
profession. In selecting students in the 
sophomore year for this program, the risk is 
run of not having enough opportunity to ob- 
serve and to test the potentialities of the indi- 
viduals selected, and you may run the risk of 
recruiting into your program students who, 
as time proves, haven’t quite the intellectual 
ability required by the job, and who do not, 
therefore, result in as competent and as highly 
qualified library school graduates as the 
library school personnel director would like 
to be able to recommend. 
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Mr. Carnovsky: Mr. Henkle touched 
upon an extremely important point; that is, 
the question of the selection of applicants to 
the school. The problem is one not so much 
of the length of the program as it is of the 
character of the program. I do not mean 
the library school program but the nature of 
the educational background. For that rea- 
son, we in Chicago, at least, are rather 
hopeful of the program of the University of 
Chicago which is getting away from the con- 
cept that, because a person has served a certain 
period of time in a college or university, he is 
educated and eligible for a degree. The uni- 
yersity’s position is that general education 
should be carefully defined and the degree 
granted when its acquisition is demonstrated. 

Coming now to the library school, that is 
the direction in which we are going to move. 
We are going to attach our program to the 
program of the University of Chicago so that 
in the future we will be able to say that our 
graduates not only have received a profes- 
sional education but they have received a 
professional education subsequent to a general 
education. We won’t say anything at all 
about the number of years it has taken to 
acquire that education. 


Motion on Type III Schools 


HARLES H. Compton (St. Louis Public 

Library): I would like to make a mo- 
tion that the Council recommend to the Board 
of Education for Librarianship that it explore 
the possibilities of the recommendation by Mr. 
Miller as to Type III schools. At the present 
time I think we are facing something similar 
to the housing situation. In St. Louis the city 
planning commission decided that it was not 
going to relax any of its requirements with 
regard to more than one family in a building. 
I think that is unwise. I think we are in a 
serious situation at this time. As a former 
member and chairman of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship and as a librarian, I 
hesitate to make any recommendation that 
would lower standards, but I think we have a 
situation at this time we ought to meet. I 
think we ought to go on record to bring this 
to the attention of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship where it belongs. 


The motion was seconded, put to a vote, 
and carried, 


Mr. HENKLE: I have gained in the last 
eight to ten years a very strong impression 
that, among librarians, adult education is 
talked about more and practiced less than 
perhaps by any other group. Adult profes- 
sional personnel ought to be able to undertake 
and carry to conclusion a great many 
systematic programs of self-education, living 
as we do in the best laboratories for self- 
education. I think the Board of Education 
for Librarianship might give consideration 
to the development of syllabi or carefully 
planned and annotated bibliographies which 
librarians could use as self-education guides. 

Any administrator can educate himself if 
he is willing to, and I think that the Board 
of Education for Librarianship or some other 
agency of the A.L.A. could serve a very real 
need by selecting individuals to prepare good 
programs of study which could then be made 
available generally. 

Keyes D. Metcatr (Harvard University 
Library): Isn’t it true that library school 
faculties are a pretty intelligent group of 
people and for the past half century have 
been trying their best to provide the kind of 
librarians that the head librarians in the 
country wanted to employ? If they haven’t 
turned out the right ones, it is probably very 
largely the fault of the head librarians. It is 
up to us to tell the library schools what kind 
of training we want them to provide. 

Harotp L. Hamritt (Kansas City, Mo., 
Public Library): If we are going to make 
fundamental progress in the future, isn’t it 
proper to consider whether trustee’s qualifica- 
tions are high enough? We are setting stand- 
ards for librarians and we have said that we 
want to go forward. Perhaps we should 
consider whether trustees should have some 
sort of training for their responsibilities. 


Danger of Oversupply 


HARLES F. GosneLtt (New York State 
C Library) : The shortage of personnel has 
done more for salaries than all the meetings 
and all the committee work of the past fifteen 
or twenty years. Is now the time to be tinker- 
ing with the requirements, making it easier for 
more people to get into the profession and 
making it easier to fill all these vacancies 
which have raised the salaries? What is 
going to happen to the salary structure if we 
get an oversupply again? 
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Julia Wright Merrill 


Cari ViTz! 


N COMMUNITY DISCUSSION and recogni- 
tion the public library is too often 
taken for granted. Just so, the busy 

mother in the home, always doing for father 
and the children, Aunt Susie, the neighbors, 
and the guests, indispensable and always to 
be depended on, appreciated, yes, but rather 
accepted and taken for granted, as are so 
many of the most important things in life. 
In a similar way, we have, I am afraid, 
taken Julia Wright Merrill too much for 
granted. Now her retirement on March 1 
causes us to give thought to the place that 
she has filled in library affairs and in the 
American Library Association and we real- 
ize as not before how indefatigable she has 
been and how self-effacing in her relation- 
ship to the Association and to the many 
boards and committees which she has served. 
She has devoted a lifetime of service to li- 
brary extension. The public library and 
rural areas have been her chief concern and 
in their interest she has worked day and 
night—in the field and in the office; with 
librarians, trustees, and lay groups; writing, 
advising, conferring, and planning; behind 
the scenes; and in behalf of others, who all 
too often received the credit, while she, 
satisfied if only the cause of libraries could 
be furthered, turned to new problems. 
Just as Miss Merrill’s name in our minds 
is linked with the spread of public libraries, 
so do we think of her as attending library 
meetings. “Thousands know her and of her 
in this way. She has attended state, district, 


1A note about Mr. Vitz appeared on page 13 of the 
January 1945 A.L.A. Bulletin. Since then he has gone 
to Cincinnati as librarian of that city’s public library. 





and regional library meetings to an un- 
counted number. She has carried the mes- 
sage of public libraries to nonlibrary groups, 
especially those of women and those con- 
cerned with rural life. Herself a member 
of many national organizations, she has at- 
tended their meetings and as member and 
committee worker has promoted libraries. 
Every A.L.A. conference finds her present, 
active, alert, tireless. Her wide knowledge 
and accurate memory (supplemented by her 
portable file), like the widow’s cruse, never 
failing.to supply what was needed, made 
every meeting of which she was part, an 
effective one. 

Julia Merrill’s interest in library meet- 
ings is by no means a recent one. In the 
proceedings of the Milwaukee Conference 
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(1886 and not 1942) we find Julia listed 
as among those going on the postconference 
trip, when she and her sister Bessie attended 
with their father, Chester Wright Merrill, 
at that time librarian in Cincinnati. 

Some years later, she was appointed to the 
library staff of her home city, Cincinnati, 
and became a member of its first training 
class under Laura Smith. Later she gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School after one year, her work in 
Cincinnati and successfully-passed examina- 
tions giving her senior standing on entrance. 

Miss Merrill was now launched upon her 
career, the early years of which fitted her so 
well for the important work with the 
A.L.A. which was to be hers for more than 
two decades, from 1925 on. In Cincinnati 
she was assistant, branch librarian, and for 
ten years head of city and county extension. 
She thus early became familiar with library 
service to rural as well as to city borrowers. 
This period in Cincinnati from 1900-17 was 
interrupted by a short period with the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission and as act- 
ing librarian at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Her Cincinnati service was succeeded by 
a second connection with the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission as field visitor and 
instructor and by three years as chief of the 
Organization Division of the Ohio State 
Library, then being reorganized by the 
newly elected state librarian, Herbert S. 


Hirshberg. 


Joined A.L.A. Staff 


O* THE BASIS of this rich experience 
and varied background she became 
A.L.A.’s Executive Assistant in Library Ex- 
tension in 1925 and Chief of the Public 
Library Division and Department of In- 
formation and Advisory Services in 1933, 
which position she held until her retirement. 

At times she has been a pinch-hitter for 
others on the A.L.A. Headquarters staff. 


She has often carried the responsibility of 
A.L.A. Headquarters and during Mr. 
Milam’s absence in 1944 in South America, 
she was Acting Executive Secretary. 

During these busy years, in addition to 
extensive visiting of all parts of the country, 
she found time to participate as lecturer 
and instructor in various summer library 
schools and at rural life and other extension 
institutes. 


Publications 


iss MERRILL has thought much about 

library extension and has gathered 

and compiled much information in this field. 

Numerous have been the reports, articles, 

and leaflets that have flowed from her pen 

and many which have benefited greatly from 
her quiet but informed criticism. 

In the first group special mention may be 
made of Library Extension: A Study of 
Public Library Conditions and Needs; 
Regional and District Library Laws; The 
State Library Agency, some of them re- 
peatedly revised. In the second group may be 
cited the reports by the A.L.A. Committee 
on Postwar Planning and especially Post- 
War Standards for Public Libraries. 

Miss Merrill has left the Headquarters 
staff for a well-merited retirement. Idle 
she will never be. All her friends hope for 
her an activity less tense than that to which 
she has been long accustomed, but one that 
will be of interest and pleasure to her—that 
will enable her to enjoy as much of rest, 
leisure, and recreation as she may wish and 
as much of active participation and creative 
opportunity as her soul may desire. 


PERSONAL MAIL can be addressed to Miss 
Merrill until April 20 at Delaware Towers, 
25 E. Delaware Pl., Chicago 11 ; after that, 
address her at 245 Gilman St., Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati 19. 
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A Regional Chairman of the Membership Committee 
Urges More Institutions to Become Members of A.L.A. 


Only One in Five 


EMERSON GREENAWAY 


E NOW FIND OURSELVES in the 
midst of the welter of postwar 
postwar 
planning incomplete and with high hopes 
and daily frustrations jostling each other 


actuality, with our 


for ascendancy. 

In all of our library problems we look to 
A.L.A. for assistance, just as we have been 
doing these many years. While we take it 
for granted that with each thing we are 
doing or planning to do, cost is one of the 
main considerations, have we paused to 
think that this same problem rears its head 
daily in the Headquarters offices of A.L.A.? 
All of the old A.L.A. services are costing 
more to give (increased unit cost plus in- 
crease in volume). ‘This, plus the cost of 
new services, forces us as individuals, for 
the first time perhaps, to become aware of 
A.L.A.’s financial burden. No longer do 
our small annual dues furnish the monies 
for the services and publications we have 
so long received without question of cost. 








@ Mr. Greenaway became librarian of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, in late 1945. His B.S. 
was received from Massachusetts State College and 
his A.B. in L.S. from the School of Library Science, 
University of North Carolina. He is a native of 
Springfield, Mass., and has held positions at the 
Springfield City Library Association; Hartford, Conn., 
Public Library; Fitchburg, Mass., Public Library; 
and the Worcester, Mass., Free Public Library. At 
present he is Second Vice President of the A.L.A., 
chairman of the Fourth Activities Committee and of 
the Opinion Polling Committee, and is a member of 
the Library Development Fund Campaign Committee. 
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No longer do the endowments bring pre- 
Like the five-cent Saturday 
Evening Post, that bargain has gone for- 


war incomes. 


ever. 

A.L.A. deserves your unflagging support. 
It must find the funds to carry on its work 
and develop in directions that will make it 
thoroughly adjusted to the needs and tempo 
of the postwar world. You are undoubtedly 
today a better and happier librarian because 
of the existence of A.L.A. Your library— 
whether it is a public, reference, college, 
state, or special library—has come closer 
to achieving its ideals of service because of 
A.L.A. That is your debt. It will con- 
tinue to grow, for however much A.L.A. 
has helped you in the prewar period or 
during the war years, your reliance on it 
will be even greater during this complex 
era we have now entered. 

The services A.L.A. offers your library 
in book selection, through Swhscription 
Books Bulletin and the Booklist, and 
through its advisory services on library 
problems, are vital, pointed to your needs, 
and in line with the best thought and 
techniques of the profession. Do you know 
that A.L.A. has, for instance, prepared post- 
war standards for public and school libraries 
and is now preparing standards for other 
types of libraries? Do you know that it 
has, at Headquarters, a loan collection of 
blueprints, specifications, and floor plans 
for library buildings, large and small, city, 
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suburban, and county? At A.L.A. the 
problems of the small library receive as 
much attention as those of large cities. 

If you would make yourself and your 
library an active force in the postwar world, 
then both personal and institutional mem- 
bership in A.L.A. are necessary, for it will 
require the full support of the libraries of 
the land to make A.L.A.’s program suffi- 
ciently effective to reach out and help you 
and your community. 

The rates for institutional membership 
are based on annual library income as fol- 


lows: 

Income Dues 
POEL OCCT TE OORT PETE $5 
Over $20,000, up to and including $40,0c0 ... 10 
Over $40,000, up to and including $70,000 ... 15 
Over $70,000, up to and including $100,000 .. 20 
OOD oc ccccccccocvecesesveseveee 25 


Under institutional membership your li- 
brary receives the Bulletin, Handbook, and 
Proceedings. Divisions, departments, or 


branches of institutions holding such mem- 
bership may also, upon payment of $5 an- 
nual dues, receive the same publications. 
Have you considered this type of member- 
ship for your library and its divisions, de- 
partments, and branches as an additional 
strengthening of A.L.A. support? 
According to the latest available statistics 
there are 11,380' libraries in the United 
States. Of this number, only 2,117 hold 
A.L.A, institutional memberships. Ap- 
proximately one in every five libraries as 
an institution supports A.L.A. Yet, 
A.L.A. is working for all libraries—for 
each librarian. Won't you see to it that 
the library institution of which you are a 
part gives its backing to the American Li- 
brary Association through institutional 
membership, beginning now? Are you 
leaning on someone else’s membership? 


1 American Library Directory, 1945. R. R. Bowker, 
1945. 


Sponsored by the Trustees Division, Miss Packard Adds to 
Mrs. Banning’s Conception of the Good Trustee 


The Good Trustee of Tomorrow 


MarIon PACKARD 


WOMAN WHO, though a layman, is 
successfully heading an important 
branch of the labor movement told 

me that her greatest aid has been a dictum 








@Unrix recently a resident of Flushing, Mich., Miss 
Packard now lives in San Francisco. She has her 
A.B. from the University of Michigan, 1911. She was 
trustee of the Flushing Township Library, 1935-45, 
chairman, 1936-45; served as secretary-treasurer of 
the Michigan Library Association Trustees Section 
in 1939; is a member of the Michigan Library 
Association and the American Library Association; and 
served as treasurer of the A.L.A. Trustees Division, 
1941-45. 


———— 


of her schoolteacher father: Be aware. 
Through all the duties incident to her own 
teaching career and, later, to keeping house 
and rearing a family, she has tried to keep 
herself aware of what was going on in the 
world outside her own little sphere. When 
the time came, she was ready to apply this 
fund of awareness in an effective way to 
one of the needs of the hour, directly touch- 
ing the vital interests of thousands of people 
and indirectly those of all people. 

The library trustees of America have be- 
fore them tomorrow (and tomorrow in- 
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cludes today) a work which demands 
awareness. It is in a field which covers the 
whole world of human beings, all of whom 
it touches directly and vitally. 

Of course we will begin at home. Home 
is our proving ground. Most library 
trustees wish to be good trustees; it is in- 
herent in the task, just as most mothers 
wish to be good mothers. When mothers 
make mistakes in the home, it is almost 
always because they did not know, they 
were not aware. The case is usually 
pathetic, and we say the mothers need 
educating. Similarly, we library trustees 
need to enlarge our conception of what 
being a good trustee at home means, at the 
same time holding fast, like a good mother, 
to the eternal verities of the old conception. 

Matthew Arnold once wrote, ““No man, 
who knows nothing else, knows even his 
Bible.” With equal truth we can say, no 
trustee, who knows nothing else, knows 
even his library. 


The Good Trustee 


HE GOOD LIBRARY TRUSTEE of tomor- 
T row will feel himself morally obligated 
to become as broad and sympathetic in out- 
look as possible. It takes a big person to live 
in a small place and not shrivel mentally 
to its proportions. And the library trustee 
is called to be a big man, wherever he lives. 

Before I started to write this article, 
I wrote to several of my trustee friends in 
Michigan asking for their ideas of what the 
good trustee of tomorrow should be. I 


selected Michigan trustees because at pres- 
ent the Trustees Section of the Michigan 
Library Association is attempting a spear- 
head against trustee apathy. Among the 
replies was one from the section’s president, 


Mrs. Alice O. Parker. I am using it here 
with her permission. 


At any period, it seems to me, there are 
certain things which go to make a good 
trustee. I don’t think this is at all original, 
but he should be interested in libraries, not 
just in books on a shelf. He should, with 
the other members of his board, study his 
own community needs and compare his ]i- 
brary with other libraries in state and nation. 
He should know the state laws concerning 
libraries or, at least, know how to find this 
information; be alert to new trends and not 
fear them; realize that the trustee has an 
entirely different function from the staff and 
not presume upon its territory. He should, 
as far as possible, attend district and state 
meetings that he may more easily keep in 
touch with outside ideas and trends. Above 
all, he should be an optimist regarding li- 
braries and their future. I don’t mean that 
he shouldn’t see the other side, but the opti- 
mist approach is always more successful in 
the end. Believing in a thing yourself, you 
make others believe. 


Trustee’s Objectives 


FORWARD-LOOKING COMMITTEE of the 

Trustees Division of the American 
Library Association has drawn up a state- 
ment of objectives. It was accepted by the 
division at its meeting in Chicago, Oct. 13, 
1944, and a copy was sent to all members 
of the division. ‘The statement may also be 
found in the 4.L.A. Bulletin for Dec 1, 
1944, pages 489-90. The “Trustee's 
Pledge,” with which the statement closes, 
ought to adorn the walls of every library's 
board room: 

To the end that he may fulfil his legal 
obligations and may contribute to the library's 
success in meeting the challenging demands 
of the time, both in the community and in the 
nation, the trustee affirms his intention of 


bringing to his job all the intelligence, energy, 
and enthusiasm that he can command. 
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National Relations Office News 


State Federal Relations Committees: The 
organization of state federal relations com- 
mittees is being effected rapidly. As of 
February 11, committees had been organized 
in twenty-two states and an additional seven 
states have indicated that this organization 
is only temporarily delayed. A list of the 
states with names of the coordinators is 
included at the end of this article. 

At the same time the A.L.A. Public Rela- 
tions Office is being expanded to take care of 
the additional work required by the organi- 
zation of these committees, The employ- 
ment of a publicity assistant and a clerical 
assistant have been approved and as soon as 
proper personnel can be found they will be 
established in the Headquarters office. 
Funds to take care of this expansion have 
been made available from the Library De- 
velopment Fund. 

Initial instructions have been sent to all 
coordinators and plans are under way to 
provide them with current information in 
advance of general publication. 

Surplus Property: The surplus property 
picture is beginning to be clarified. The 
Surplus Property Administration has been 
transferred to the War Assets Corporation, 
under Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, in an 
attempt to place both the operating agency 
and policy-making agency under one head 
and thus eliminate conflicts of jurisdiction. 
The War Assets Corporation is a part of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

This move does not necessarily mean any 
change in policy. It is hoped that it is the 
final of a series of moves which transferred 
control from the Surplus Property Board 
to the Surplus Property Administration and 
operations from Treasury Procurement to 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
In these moves the personnel in charge of 
surplus property has usually remained the 
same, with the exception of the chief ad- 
ministrator. 

The Surplus Property Utilization Di- 
vision has issued Policy Memorandum Nos. 
2 and 3 which deal with “procedure for 
determining eligibility of educational institu- 
tions or instrumentalities” and “procedure 
for establishment of mailing lists for receipt 
of notices of offerings. .. .” 

The facts which will interest libraries in 
these two memoranda are, first, that libraries 
may be included either as tax-supported edu- 
cational instrumentalities or as nonprofit 
institutions, tax-exempt as educational insti- 
tutions. The Memorandum No. 2 provides 
that the Office of Education shall submit a 
list of eligible claimants to the Surplus 
Property Administration and also that the 
state education agencies for surplus prop- 
erty shall submit lists to the Surplus 
Property Utilization Division, Office of 
Education. Each institution will be desig- 
nated by a number. 

Memorandum No. 3 provides that all li- 
braries in cities of twenty-five thousand 
population or larger shall receive notices of 
offerings. Smaller libraries will be notified 
through the state education agency for sur- 
plus property. 

Capt. Robert E. Scudder, formerly of the 
Air Corps Library and of Northwestern 
University Library, has been appointed as 
consultant to the Surplus Property Utiliza- 
tion Division of the United States Office of 
Education. He will advise the division as 
to library problems and needs in connection 
with surplus property. 
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At present the Surplus Property Utiliza- 
tion Division and War Assets Corporation 
are much concerned over the disposal of 
approximately one million textbooks and 
surplus books which were used in the 
A.S.T.P. and V-12 programs. These books 
are chiefly of the senior high school and 
first- and second-year college level and con- 
sist of textbooks and background material 
used in the military training programs. 
The chief problem is to devise some eco- 
nomical way of distributing the books for 
effective utilization. Indications are that 
they will be handled either through the 
Office of Education or the Library of 
Congress. 

It is probable that some camp libraries 
will become available in the near future and 
that state library agencies will be notified 
of their availability. 

A recent survey of state library agencies 


indicated that no government-owned |j. 
braries have as yet been declared surplus, 
that some libraries have been transferred 
as camps have been closed down, but that 
the Army has been very careful to use the 
books and materials for the strengthening 
of remaining libraries. 

Civil Service: Proposals have been made 
to the Civil Service Commission that a full 
year of training in a recognized library 
school be required for appointment to any 
professional library position in the federal 
government. It is believed that this pro- 
posal has a good chance of approval. It has 
also been proposed that the Civil Service 
Commission establish an institute on job de- 
scription for federal library administrators 
and personnel officers. The proposed institute 
would probably be held sometime in the late 
spring. 

PauL Howarp, Director 


State Coordinators 


Arkansas: Mrs. Charles W. Mehaffy, Little Rock 
California: Althea H. Warren, Los Angeles 
Public Library 


Illinois: Helene H. Rogers, State Library, Spring- 
field 

Iowa: Forrest B. Spaulding, Des Moines Public 
Library 


Kansas: Ruth E. Hammond, Wichita Public 
Library 


Kentucky: Clarence R. Graham, Louisville Free 
Public Library 


Louisiana: Mary Walton Harris, Louisiana Li- 
brary Commission, Baton Rouge 


Maine: Louis T. Ibbotson, University of Maine 
Library, Orono 


Michigan: Charles M. Mohrhardt, Detroit Public 
Library 


Missouri: Harold Louis Hamill, Kansas City 
Public Library 


New Hampshire: Helen Barthelmes, State Li- 
brary, Concord 


New York: Paul North Rice, New York Public 
Library 


North Carolina: Hoyt R. Galvin, Charlotte Pub- 
lic Library 


North Dakota: (Miss) Erana M. Stadler, Bis- 
marck Public Library 


Oklahoma: James E. Gourley, Tulsa Public 
Library 


Pennsylvania: John Howard Knickerbocker, 
Gettysburg College Library, Gettysburg 


Rhode Island: Sallie E. Coy, Westerly Public 
Library 


South Carolina: Mrs. A. M. Wylie, Jr., Chester 


Tennessee: M. P. Bowman, University of Ten- 
nessee Junior College, Martin 


Texas: Violet Hayden, Dallas Public Library 


West Virginia: William Porter Kellam, West 
Virginia University Library, Morgantown 


Wisconsin: Margie Sornson, Chippewa Falls 
Public Library 
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Buffalo Conference 1NEWS 


LL MEMBERS planning to attend the 
A first A.L.A, conference since 1942 
should remember that Buffalo, like 

all other cities nowadays, may not be able 
to reserve rooms for all those who wish to 
attend the conference. Facilities are avail- 
able for housing four or five thousand, but 
if there should be an unexpectedly large at- 
tendance at the conference these facilities 
might not be sufficient. ‘Therefore, all are 
urged to make their reservations before 
April 1 if possible, and no one should come 
to the conference without having had his 
hotel reservation confirmed. The Buffalo 
Housing Bureau informs us that there will 
be very few single rooms, so plan to double 


up if possible. 

In order to facilitate the handling of room 
reservations and in order to assure reserva- 
tions for as many as possible, hotel reserva- 
tions will be handled by the Buffalo 
Convention and Housing Bureau, Genesee 
Building, Buffalo. 

Do not send requests for reservations to 


the A.L.A. or to Buffalo hotels. 
Do This at Once 
—- fill out the blank below (or, if 


you prefer, copy it and fill in your in- 
formation) and send it to the Buffalo Con- 
vention Bureau, 602 Genesee Building, 
Buffalo, before April 1. 





Application for Housing Accommodations 


Please make reservations noted below: 


PE ics wacin ed eee ewe eee eee ae First Choice 
eee dk de dea LEA Second Choice 
eee ied ee ea eee Third Choice 
Room with bath for ...... person(s) 
[] Double Bed } Rate preferred $...... per room 
[] Twin Beds | Room without bath for ...... person(s) 
Rate preferred $...... per room 
Prevate Home or Boarding Howse ... ....scecccenscescccvescesstesessune 
ION, 5 5.5 oo bk 6 4a we we ae eel OF veckusces BL tenteavknte P.M 


If the hotel of first choice is unable to accept the reservation, the Convention Bureau will 
endeavor to comply with your second and third choices in the order named. You will receive 
direct confirmation from the hotel accepting the reservation when made. Rooms will be 


occupied by: 
Name 


ee 


SHFeececessecseeseoetecsese ove eeeoneeanoso 


Mail to Buffalo Convention Bureau, 
602 Genesee Building, Buffalo, New 
York 
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Address 


SEE ksc'e vetcerncin sesebeeeeeee 
| PEPER TEE Ce 
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Buffalo Exhibits 


ROFESSIONAL GROUPS wishing to make exhibitors have selected the locations they 
Pi exhibit at the Buffalo Conference desire. Exhibits will be in the Memorial 
should request space of Carl A. Dahl at Auditorium where registrations, A.L.A, 
A.L.A. Headquarters. Space will be as- offices, local information, and many of the 
signed as soon as possible after commercial meetings will be centered. 


BuFFALO HorTe.t RATES 


Rates 

Name Address - a 

Single Double 
Buffalo Washington and Swan ' $2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$8.00 
Ford 210 Delaware Ave. ? 1.50- 2.50 2.50- 5.00 
Graystone 24 Johnson Park 1.50 up 2.50 up 
Lafayette Washington and Clinton 2.25 up 4.50 up 
Lenox | 140 North St. 3.00- 3.50 4.50- 6.00 
Markeen Main at Utica 1.75 up 3.00- 4.00 
Sheraton 715 Delaware Ave. 3.00- 3.50 5.00- 6.00 
Statler Niagara Square 3.30 up 5.50 up 
Stuyvesant 245 Elmwood Ave. 2.50- 5.00 4:00-12.50 
Touraine 274 Delaware Ave. | 2.25 up 3.85 up 
Westbrook 675 Delaware Ave. 4.00 6.00 


Worth 200 Main St. 1.50 up 2.50 up 





The Great Task Is Education 


INCE THE GREAT AIM is a world community, the great task is education. A world com- 
S munity can exist only with world communication, which means something more than 
extensive shortwave facilities scattered about the globe. It means common understanding, 
a common tradition, common ideas, and common ideals. 

We do not know what education could do for us, because we have never tried it. We 
must try it now. We must expand it and intensify it, until education in understanding 
becomes the major occupation of all our youth and the major activity of all adults in their 
steadily increasing leisure time. Every school, college, and university, every library, com- 
munity building, and hall must become a center of the education of Americans of all ages 
in that common tradition and those common ideas and ideals upon which a world com- 
munity must rest. 

The task is overwhelming, and the chance of success is slight. We must take the chance 


or die. 





“Atomic Bos vs. CIVILIZATION” 


BY RoBert M. HuTCHINS 
Human Events Pamphlet, December 1945 
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PICKUPS 


HE 100th anniversaries of two who 
have contributed much to children’s 
literature occur in March of this year. 
Kate Greenaway, well-known author of 
such titles as 4-Apple Pie and Marigold 
Garden, was born on Mar. 17, 1846; and 
Randolph Caldecott, illustrator of a great 
many picture books for children, was born 
on Mar. 22, 1846. All lovers of good books 
and particularly of children’s books will 
wish to pay tribute to these two contri- 
butors to the best in children’s literature, 
on the occasion of their anniversaries. In 
1937 Frederic G. Melcher established the 
Caldecott Medal in honor of Randolph 
Caldecott. 


LTHOUGH he has spent thirty of his 
the state prison, 
of New 


Hampshire has been chosen by his class- 


fifty-six years in 
a graduate of the University 
mates as the alumnus who “has done the 
most for his fellow man.” According to the 
New York Times, a former classmate said 
that Maurice P. Bradford had, since his 
sentence for the murder of a schoolteacher 
in 1917, “established a prison library that 
model 


has become a throughout the 


a) 
country. 


OST LIBRARIANS will undoubtedly be 
[Visteasea that there will be an A.L.A. 
conference this summer. After three years 
without a conference, there will certainly 
be a great turnout to renew old acquaint- 
ances and friendships and to join in the 
professional interchange which before the 
war years meant so much to A.L.A. mem- 
bers. And besides those obvious advantages 


of this year’s conference, an ex-president 





By the Editor 


of the A.L.A. reminded us of another when 
she said, “I’m excited to hear of the plan 
How 
many spinsters will rejoice to see Niagara 
Falls at last!” 


for the next conference in Buffalo. 


‘rs. IRENE M. Srriesy and Betty Joy 

Cole describe the library services of- 

fered at Eli Lilly and Co. in Indianapolis 
in “Finding Facts for a Chemical Clien- 
tele” in Chemical Industries for December. 


O INDICATE the kind of services mem- 

bers may expect from their libraries, 
the National Planning Association is in- 
itiating a series of articles on member 
libraries and their services, which are now 
appearing in NPA Progress, a periodical 
publication. The first in the series con- 
cerns the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia and describes aids available to 
citizens who believe in the planning ap- 
proach to individual, local, and national 
problems. 


ECAUSE recent developments of a rather 
B disturbing nature in this country and 
abroad will undoubtedly affect the fu- 
ture of this country and of the world, it 
may be that librarians will feel that re- 
minders of why we fought the war might 
not be inappropriate. One of the best tools 
immediately available for such a reindoc- 
trination program on the community level 
is the big library of films made for the Army 
and Navy. Particularly effective is the 
“Why We Fight” series produced by Frank 
Capra. These films are available at the 
headquarters of the nine Army service com- 


mands. 
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Cataloging Division Nominations 

Tue NoMINATING CoMMITTEE of the 
AL.A. Division of Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation submits the following list of nominees 
for officers to be elected in the 1946 elec- 
tion: 


PRESIDENT : 
Ethel Bond, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana 
Vick PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT) : 
Evelyn Mildred Hensel, Pennsylvania State 
College Library, State College 
M. Ruth MacDonald, Army Medical Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. 
DirecTor-AT-LARGE (One to be elected): 
Bertha Bassam, Library School, Ontario 
College of Education, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Winifred A. Johnson, Army Medical Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. 
Pauline A. Seely, Los Angeles County 
Public Library, Los Angeles 
Victoria Siegfried, University of Colorado 
Libraries, Boulder 


Additional nominations, signed by not 
less than ten members of the division, may 
be filed with the secretary-treasurer, Alice 
E. Phelps, Cleveland Public Library, be- 
fore April 25. Nominees must be members 
of the division in good standing and must 
file an acceptance of their nomination with 
the Nominating Committee. 

Rutu D. McCo.ioucu, Chairman 


Finance Committee Report 


IN ACCORDANCE with constitutional pro- 
vision, the Finance Committee reviewed and 
approved estimates of income for the fiscal 
year 1945-46 as prepared by the Budget 
Committee. The Finance Committee also 
reviewed and approved the audits made by 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company, 


Buffalo Conference 


June 16-22, 1946 


auditors, of the endowment funds and the 
general and special funds of the Association 
for the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1945. 

Members of the committee presenting this 
report were: Robert A. Miller, chairman, 
Georgie G. McAfee, Jens Nyholm. 

A report for 1944-45, which was exactly 
the same as the above except for changed 
dates, was presented by a committee com- 
posed of Robert A. Miller, chairman, Leon 
Carnovsky, Georgie G. McAfee. 


Nominations, Division of Public 
Libraries 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE of the 
Division of Public Libraries presents the 
following candidates for officers and Coun- 
cil representatives for a mail vote in the 
spring: 

PRESIDENT: 
Carl Vitz, Public Library, Cincinnati (for 
1-year term) 
VICE PRESIDENT: 

Martha B. Merrell, Public Library, Ra- 
cine, Wis. (for 1-year term) (Will be 
president-elect if the proposed new con- 
stitution is adopted.) 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Wauke- 

gan, Ill. (for 1-year term) 
‘TREASURER: 

Nordica Fenneman, Public Library, Chi- 

cago (for 3-year term) 


Since the new constitution, to be voted upon 
at the division meeting in June, provides 


for no second vice president, no nomination 
is being made for this office. 


Council Representatives 


Sixteen nominated, eight to be elected, one 
from each block. First two for four-year 
term, all other terms to be determined by lot. 
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Elizabeth Hickenlooper, Public Library, 
Alhambra, Calif. 
Helen Seymour, Public Library, El Paso, 
Tex. 
{se E. Bryan, Public Library, Newark, 
N.]. 
Sigrid A. Edge, School of Library Science, 
Simmons College, Boston 
Ruth Hyatt, Public Library, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 
Stuart C. Sherman, Public Library, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 
Robert D. Franklin, Public Library, To- 
ledo 
Ola M. Wyeth, Public Library, Savannah, 
Ga. 
Viola R. Maihl, Free Public Library, Lin- 
den, N.J. 
Richard Minnich, Public Library, Easton, 
Pa. 
W. R. Castell, Public Library, Calgary, 
Alta., Canada 
Margaret Jean Clay, Public Library, Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada 
Glenn M. Lewis, Public Library, Minne- 
apolis 
Richard B. Sealock, Public Library, Gary, 
Ind. 
[R. Russell Munn, Public Library, Akron 
| Stewart W. Smith, City Library, Lincoln, 
Neb. 


Additional nominations may be made by 
petition of ten or more members of the 
division. ‘These must be sent to the execu- 
tive secretary, Division of Public Libraries, 
A.L.A. Headquarters (with the consent 
of the persons to be nominated, who must, 
of course, be members of the division), not 
later than March 23. 

RutuH E. HAMMonp, Chairman 


International Relations Resolutions 
AT THE MEETING of the A.L.A. Council 

on December 29, on recommendation of the 

International Relations Board, the Council: 


(1) Expressed its gratification for the or- 
ganization of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization and ex- 
pressed the hope that the organization would 
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be supported by the government and citizens 
of the United States; 

(2) Urged the Congress to take prompt 
action to effect legislation to enable the United 
States to participate in cultural activities on 
a world-wide basis for the promotion of 
mutual understanding among peoples; 

(3) Urged passage of the legislation which 
“will in effect ‘amend the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 to designate the Department of 
State as the disposal agency for surplus prop- 
erty outside the continental United States, 
its territories and possessions, and for other 
purposes.’ ” 

(4) Recorded its support of the Senate bill 
providing for the use of the proceeds of the 
foreign sale of surplus property for the ex- 
change of students in the fields of science, edu- 
cation, and culture. 


Committee Changes 


AT ITS MEETING on December 27, the 
A.L.A. Council voted to make the following 
changes in the status of committees (in addi- 
tion to those mentioned on page 73 of the 
February Bulletin) : 

The A.L.A. Catalog Code Revision Com- 
mittee was discontinued and its functions 
were referred to the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification. 

At the suggestion of the Library of Con- 
gress and the Association of Research 
Libraries, the Microcard Committee was 
made a special committee (so far as the 
A.L.A. is concerned) and its functions were 
defined as “to attempt to work out stand- 
ards, and make other preliminary decisions, 
with reference to Fremont Rider’s project 
for the use of microcards.” 


Work Relief Projects Report 


THE report of the Committee on Work 
Relief Projects as published in the A.L.A. 
Annual Reports (page 392 of the October 
15 issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin) was adopted 
by the A.L.A. Council with the following 
The first sentence of Item 3 was 
“That the state 


changes: 
revised to read as follows: 
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library agency or some other established 
library of the state shall be the official 
sponsor of every work relief project for 
libraries.” The words italicized indicate 


material added at the Council meeting. 


Social Security Approved 

Tue A.L.A. Council endorsed Richard 
B. Sealock’s report on social security for 
libraries at its meeting on December 27 and 
instructed the Federal Relations Committee 
and the Committee on Annuities, Pensions, 
and Life Insurance to back whatever bill 
will bring the greatest social security to 
The Council also 
voted to recognize social security as the base 
and state and local plans as supplemental. 


employees of libraries. 


National Film Forum Committee 


THE Joint Committee on Film Forums 
held a reorganization meeting on January 
23 for the purpose of determining educa- 
tional standards applicable to the use of 
The 
name of the organization was changed to 
National Committee on Film Forums. It 
iscomposed of representatives of the A.L.A., 


A.A.A.E., and Y.M.C.A. National Council. 
AL.A. Staff Changes 


On Fesruary 18 three new staff mem- 
bers joined A.L.A. Headquarters. Zella D. 
Adams is now the second assistant on the 
Booklist staff. She is a graduate of the 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service and came to A.L.A. from her posi- 
tion as a branch librarian of the Queens 
Borough Public Library. 

Mae Graham, formerly acting director of 
the Department of Library Science of the 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va., became chief of the Office of 
Placement and Personnel Records. 

Albert L. Remley is assistant to the chief 
of the Publishing Department. He has his 


films for adult discussion groups. 
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B.S. in Library Science from the University 
of Illinois Library School and his library 
experience has been at Hiram College, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Northwestern University, 
and South Bend Public Library. 


recently discharged from the Army. 


A.L.A. Statistics 


AT ITS MEETING at Midwinter the Sta- 
tistics Committee felt it wise to postpone 


He was 


any specific recommendations regarding a 
self-supporting statistical service in view of 
developments at the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. It is expected that the plans being 
made there will have matured sufficiently by 
late spring to enable the Statistics Com- 
mittee to make a definite proposal at the 
Buffalo Conference. 


A.A.S.L. Nominations 


Tue Nominating Committee of the 
American Association of School Librarians 
of the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People submits the following 
report for nominees to be elected in 1946: 


Chairman 


Rheta A. Clark, State Public Library Com- 


mittee, Hartford, Conn. 


Vice Chairman and Chairman-Elect 


Marjorie H. Van Deusen, Belmont High 
School Library, Los Angeles 
Member of the A.A.S.L. board for 1946-49 
(One to be elected) 
Edna E. Gustafson, West High School Li- 
brary, Denver 4 
Fannie H. Schmitt, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Ala. 


Member of the division board for a two-year 
term to complete an unexpired term 
Sue Hefley, School Libraries, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge 4, La. 


Member of the division board for 1946-49 
(One to be elected) 
Margaret Fraser, Galt Collegiate Institute, 
Galt, Ont., Canada 


Agnes Krarup, School Department, Library 
Association of Portland, Portland 5, Ore. 
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Wilson's Pricing 


TO THE EDITOR: 

There is one comment I would like to make 
with reference to the article “Service Basis 
Pricing” by Charles W. David and Charles 
F. McCombs which appeared in the January 
Bulletin. 1 feel that the Association of Re- 
search Libraries and Dr. Raney have lost 
sight of the basic motive behind the establish- 
ment and practice of the H. W. Wilson 
Company. That motive, according to Mr. 
Wilson, was the development of certain tools 
which would aid the work of the small and 
medium-sized library. The Readers’ Guide 
and the Cumulative Book Index have become 
invaluable and practically necessary to the 
reference and cataloging departments of these 
libraries. Any change which tends to elimi- 
nate or limit the entries in either of these tools 
should be considered from a broader point 
of view than is indicated in Dr. Raney’s re- 
port. 

With reference to the Cumulative Book 
Index in particular, it forms in many cases 
the only source of authority available to the 
smaller libraries for the names of authors, 
compilers, editors, and translators. The argu- 
ment may be held in regard to foreign titles, 
that these smaller libraries will be unlikely 
to purchase such. Granted that this will be 
true in a large number of cases, the C.B.I. 
is also used as a source of bibliographical 
information by the reference departments. 
Larger libraries and those of a_ research 
nature have the funds to purchase such 
sources as the Library of Congress catalog, 
Hoefer, Michaud, Poggendorff, foreign en- 
cyclopedias, and foreign biographical diction- 
aries of the who’s who nature which they find 
useful, if not necessary. Smaller libraries are 
not always so situated that they can readily 
avail themselves in case of need of these 
sources which may be held by neighboring 
institutions. 

In regard to these two standard aids to 
the average small library, Readers’ Guide 
and the Cumulative Book Index, I sincerely 
and earnestly hope the attitude of the Asso- 





Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 





ciation of Research Libraries will become 
more altruistic and less one-sided, and that if 
any change is made in the content of either it 
will be in the line of greater rather than less 
inclusion of information. 

MArGARET STANLEY 

Catalog Librarian 

Fitchburg Public Library 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


From Mr. Melcher 


TO THE PRESIDENT: 

I am very happy and deeply moved at re- 
ceiving from you notification of my election 
as an honorary member of the American 
Library Association. Why should a person 
be honored for doing things that he has 
always found such delight in doing? I don’t 
remember that I ever set about any one 
thing just because I thought it would please 
or aid librarians. I simply found myself busy 
at what I most wanted to do and found the 
librarians busy about those very things and 
doing them before anyone else—books for 
children, for workmen, books for soldiers, 
for artists, books for out-of-the-way places, 
for overseas, for information libraries; books 
preserved and put in order or books put to 
use and worn out among the people. 

My contributions to books and reading 
would have been better if laid upon a more 
solid base, but enthusiasm has burned its 
way through shortcomings, and this seal of 
approval from the profession where friend- 
ships and fellowships have meant so much 
to me is an honor that will always seem 


precious to me. 
Freperic G. MELCHER 


P.L.C. Aid to Spanish Librarians 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Librarians who attended the breakfast 
given by the Progessive Librarians Council 
for Archibald MacLeish at the 1940 A.LA. 
conference in Cincinnati may recall contribut- 
ing at that function to a fund being raised 
by the P.L.C. for succor of the Spanish Re- 
publican librarians, Dr. Juan Vicens and Sra. 
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THE POST 


With assistance other than 


Teresa Andres. 
that provided by the P.L.C. fund, Dr. Vicens 


was able to reach Mexico City in the fall 


of 1940. His contributions to library service 
in Mexico are already well known in Latin 
America and to a certain extent also in the 
United States. 

It has been impossible because of lack of 
information up to this time to give a report 
to contributors to the fund for Sra. Andres. 
The sum raised amounted to $625, sufficient 
for her passage to Mexico. But by 1941 it 
was impossible for her to secure an exit 
visa from the occupied zone of France. It 
was, in fact, practically impossible to trans- 
mit the money to her. When all avenues 
of transmission in the United States had been 
exhausted, the fund was entrusted to Dr. 
Vicens who divided it into four parts and 
sent each to Mme. Andres by different means. 

Two parts reached her in 1942 when she 
was very ill. A third part reached her only 
a few weeks ago, and it is possible that the 
remaining fourth part may still reach her. 
The funds she received in 1942, she says 
quite simply, “saved my life. I could not 
have survived that terrible winter in Paris 
without the medical care provided by the 
librarians of the United States through the 
Progressive Librarians Council.” Sra. 
Andres and her husband, formerly a professor 
of Latin American history at the University 
of Madrid, managed to exist throughout the 
occupation by working at whatever tasks— 
often menial ones—offered them a means 
of honorable subsistence. To have worked 
professionally during this period would have 
meant to work for the Germans. As soon as 
Paris was liberated, Sra. Andres resumed 
her professional work at the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale where she began to compile a catalog 
of all the Spanish books in the library founda- 
tions of Paris. Recently she has become one 
of the four permanent secretaries of the 
newly-organized International Federation of 
Women, in which capacity she can labor effec- 
tively for the re-emancipation of the women 
of Spain. “And when Spain is again free,” she 
told me, “I shall finish my catalog.” 

_ Tam glad to report that Sra. Andres is now 
im fair health and that she cherishes the 
warmest feelings of friendship for the Ameri- 
can librarians who gave her personal assis- 
‘ance and, what was far more important, 
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support to those who carry on the cause of 
the last legitimately elected government of 
Spain. 

I should like also in this letter to pay 
tribute to the French librarians who are 
carrying on their work under very great 
difficulties at present. My official duties have 
taken me into many libraries in Paris and a 
few in the provinces. Not one has had any 
heat in five years. Until a year ago no con- 
tinuations and no foreign books had been re- 
ceived since 1940. There are still great gaps 
in many published series and large arrears 
in cataloging the items received since libera- 
tion. This winter in Paris there is electricity 
only a few hours a day and, since the weather 
is gloomy, there is little daylight entering 
the windows. Librarians are working in 
arctics, overcoats, and heavy gloves. But, 
one and all, they are working to restore- 
normal library service to the French people 
and to seekers of information from foreign 
lands. 

Mary JANE KEENEY 
U.S. Delegation 
Allied Reparations Commission 
Paris, France 


More about Salaries 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Lots of things in this world aren’t right. 
Suddenly an uncontrollable need to air our 
thoughts seizes us, and we’re off and away. 

Two sparks lighted my private conflagration 
—items on salaries, “Job for a Soldier” and 
“Re: Minimum Salaries,” in the November 
and January issues of the Bulletin. The facts 
are clear, I think. Here is a proud profes- 
sion performing an invaluable job in shaping 
American civilization, a profession of high 
standards and integrity, a profession devoted 
to ideals of service. In short, it offers a 
noble life occupation to persons of education, 
training, and enthusiasm. On that basis, 
while in the Navy, I wholeheartedly recom- 
mended our occupation to officers of both 
sexes who happened to ask for information. 

Now I regret my advice. Not because li- 
brary work palls on me but because of ma- 
terial factors. No one with dependents or 
responsibilities can have a financially secure 
living unless she strives for one of the few 
top-paying positions in the field. Even the 
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single, unencumbered person will manage 
better working in her hometown and living 
with her family, if she expects to enjoy 
ordinary comforts. 

Perhaps an “influx of veterans into the 
profession will change that.” If they are 
attracted. Those words within quotes as- 
sume, I believe, that the veterans would be 
male and, as such, both by numbers and by 
more forceful personality, would accomplish 
what present librarians, predominantly fe- 
male, cannot or will not. There’s an implica- 
tion that more men in the profession would 
automatically raise the salary standards. I 
am a little spoiled for that point of view, 
after Navy experience, where men and women 
are paid the same for the same position as a 
matter of course. 

I am convinced that a great weakness of 
our profession lies in the smaller percentage 
of manpower to womanpower. Yes, let’s get 
veterans into library work. But first, let’s 
They are shock- 
Yet a 


be realistic about salaries. 
ingly low, with a few exceptions. 
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librarian should be able to live comfortably, 
put something by, afford doctors’ and dentists’ 
bills, take a trip or study during her vacation, 
and be a live, intelligent member of her com- 
munity. 

A librarian could earn as much in fewer 
hours if she did “day work.” A comparison 
of her salary with that of a laborer favors 
the latter. She probably will not ask, cer- 
tainly not demand, a raise or a decent salary 
to begin with, for she is essentially, as 
Fiorella LaGuardia has remarked, a “timid” 
person. She probably dreads the feeling of 
being mercenary in her altruistic calling, 
Hence, she never questions the right of chief 
librarians to keep the salary schedule closed, 

I am not concerned for myself. I am con- 
cerned for the library profession. It must 
go forward, not backward. It must enlist 
the most promising recruits in America today 
to fulfil its destiny. It must meet its obliga- 
tions to civilization. 

ELIZABETH GALLUP Myer 
Edgewood, R.I. 


Positions 


Position wanted: Librarian, trained, male. 
Three years’ experience. Prefer Washington, 
D.C., area. A44 


Wanted: Head librarian, position open June 
1, 1946. The Public Library, Grand Junction, 
Colo. Salary, $1800-$2000. 


Junior librarians: Branch, circulation, chil- 
dren’s, and catalog departments; graduates of 
accredited library schools. Salaries, $1884-$2520. 
Civil service examinations arranged in con- 
venient locations. Public Library, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Indianapolis Public Library wants: Children’s 
librarians for community branches, also library 
school graduate junior librarians. Salary range, 
$1860-$2100. Write for application blank. 


Cataloger, reference-circulation, and children’s 
librarians needed now in library of 35,000 vol- 
umes, city of 100,000 people, both growing. Sal- 
aries from $2100 to $2400 for mature but alert 
accredited library school graduates with some 


appropriate experience, capable of helping or- 
ganize and select material and plan service and 
a building for a city with varied interests. Send 
full educational and professional information 
with small recent photograph to Helen T. Coffin, 
librarian, La Retama Public Library, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 


Wanted: Music cataloger, for Music Division, 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. Re- 
quirements: bachelor’s degree, library training 
and experience, knowledge of Spanish and Portu- 
guese or willingness to undertake immediate in- 
dependent study of same. Salary begins at $2300. 
Give references, qualifications, photograph. 


Position wanted: Man, veteran, age 31, B.LS, 
five years’ experience as chief cataloger of col- 
lege library, desires administrative or reference 
position in public library or in catalog depart 
ment. Min. sal., $2400. A4s. 


Position open: Circulation librarian. Salary, 
$1864. College education. Library school or ex- 
perience. Public Library, Leominster, Mass. 
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| | A Quiz for Catalogers and Classifiers 


1. Do you ever fuss about things which someone ought to do to make catalog- 


ing more effective? 


2. Do you know what is being done concerning the revision and preparation 
of a standard Dewey and of the A.L.A. catalog code? 


3. Do you need help with cataloging problems in a small or in a large 
library? 


4. Do you want to share with other catalogers new techniques and knowl- 
edge you may have gained in the armed forces? 


5. Do you want to know more about the opportunities in cataloging? 


6. ‘Do you read the 4.L.4. Bulletin and the division News Notes and 
eagerly await the day when there will be a cataloging quarterly? 


7. Do you want to join the ranks of catalogers who are really doing things? 





F YOUR ANSWER to some of these questions is “Yes,” you will want to be 
| a member of the Division of Cataloging and Classification. To join, send 
to A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, your 
request that you be affiliated with the Division of Cataloging and Classification 
when you pay your A.L.A. dues. A.L.A. dues range from $2 to $10, in rela- 


tion to your.salary, and entitle you to request affiliation with the division. 


If you are already a member of another division you can become a member 
of this one by adding 20 per cent to your A.L.A. dues. A.L.A. life members 
(before July 1939) may join by sending fifty cents annually to the secretary, 
Alice E. Phelps, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14. 





Ready in March 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANSHIP 


By William H. Carlson 


No 6 in the Planning for Libraries series. Prepared by a committee represent. 
ing the Postwar Planning Committee of the A.L.A. and the A.C.R.L., of which 
the author was chairman. Not a plan in the blueprint sense, but a forward-look- 
ing, informal discussion of the status of college libraries with suggestions for “@ 
improvement of services. Recommendations are based on the realities of today. J 
The Introduction—“The College Library Objectives and Their Attainment”— | 
is by Charles H. Brown, Librarian, Iowa State College. A stimulus to self- 
examination. Parts of the book will be of interest to presidents and deans. 
About 176p. Probable price, $2.50 


Published in January | 
LIBRARY SERVICE TO BUSINESS 


ITS PLACE IN THE SMALL CITY 


By Marian C. Manley, Librarian, Newark Business Library, Chairman of the 4 
C.E.D.’s Committee for Library Service and of the A.L.A. Committee on @ 
Relations with Business Groups. A direct challenge to every library, large 
and small, comes from Donald R. Burgess, Department of Commerce, in the 
Library Journal for January 1: ‘The premium on being well informed in 
business is becoming greater as competition becomes keener. One thousand 
new businesses opened every day before the war . . . one thousand failed every 
day. Enormous economic toll when their total employment potential is con- 
sidered. Many of these businesses, we know, failed merely for lack of informa 
tion that libraries had on their shelves.,. . .”” Library Service to Business meets 
that challenge. It covers:. The contribution a business service makes to the 
community; setting up such a service; types of business information, how and 
by whom used, where it is found; interpreting the service to the community. 
20-page bibliography, Building A Business Library Collection, serves as a put- 
chasing guide for the small library. 80 pages, $1.25 
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